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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tas following diſcourſe, which was very haſtily 
written for the occaſion, claims no merit, except that 


of being * a word in ſeaſon.” In obtruding it on the 


public, the author is entirely deſtitute of that uſual apo- 


logy, the earneſt ſolicitation of friends, or, the impor- 
tunity of thoſe who heard it from the pulpit. No one 
has requeſted its publication; — neither, perhaps, ought 
he to expect that any one will thank him for it. If the 
candour of thoſe few into whoſe hands it may clunen to 
fall, will endure it only, with all its rmperfechons on 
its head,” he will endeavour to be content. 

While, however, with fear and trembling, he now 
ſurrenders himſelf to the inflexible juſtice of profeſſional 


critics, from whoſe tribunal he has ſhrunk back for 


more than twenty years paſt, he begs to offer a ſhort plea 


in mitigation of puniſhment. Though under many and 
ſtrong temptations, even from early life, this is his * f 
offence ;- 
not abſolutely =) that he ſhall never be guilty of 
a ſecond, 


it is a very ſmall one ; ; and he hopes (yet will 


» Except that, in certain ephemeral productions, he has now and then tripped it in 


2 a maſk,” 
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* Xxix. N 


And feek the peace of the city, whither I 
have cauſed you to be carried away cap- 
tives, and pray unto the Lord for it: for 
in the peace thereof ſhall ye have peace. 


"THESE words are a part of an 
epiſtle which, under the direction of Jeho- 
vah, the prophet Jeremiah wrote and ſent 
to the people of Judah, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar had carried away captive to the city 
of Babylon. The circumſtances of this peo- 
ple were now truly calamitous. Torn from 

their native home, and from their ſacred 
heritage, they ſighed to return to all that 
was dear to them in life ; and liſtened with 
eagerneſs to every pretended prophet who 
flattered them with the proſpect of an im- 


mediate reſtoration. But that God by whoſe 
- right- 
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righteous decree their captivity Was ordained, 
and who ſill remembered the ancient cove- 


| nant of his mercy towards them, * here 
charged them by his prophet to wait with f 


patience his own appointed time; to blend 


their ſecular intereſts with thoſe of the na- 


tives of Babylon ; to maintain a friendly i in- 
tercourſe with the people among whom they 
were called to ſojourn; and to ſeek the peace 
of the city in which, for a ſeafon, they were 
deſtined to dwell: + Thus ſaith the Lord 
of Hoſts, the God of Iſrael, unto all that are 


carried away captives, whom I have cauſed 


to be carried away from Feruſalem unto Ba- 


bylon, Build ye houſes, and dwell in them; 


and plant gardens, and eat the fruit of them. 


Take ye wives, GSW. Attend,” as if 


he had faid, ** to all the [ew and dif- 


charge all the relative, the ſocial, and the 


civil duties of life, juſt i in the ſame manner 
as though ye were at home.” And ſeek the 


peace of the cih, whither I have cauſed you 
to be carried away captives, and pray unto 


the Lord for it: for in the peace thereof. ſhall 


ye have peace. 


When- 


* 


* Verſe 11. + Verſes 4. 5 '6. 
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Whenever it becomes neceſſary t to enforce 
the duties of patience and active benevo- 
lence, it is perhaps a good method to ſtate 
examples in circumſtances the moſt trying; 
that ſo, no one may be able to find even the 
ſhadow of a pretext to excuſe himſelf from 
the duties enjoined. That we are under far 
ſtronger obligations to ſeek the peace and 
welfare of this country, than the Jews were 
under with relation to Babylon, i it is, I truſt, 
unneceſſary to prove. 
This is our native country, in which we 
trace a long line of anceſtors equally illuſtri- 
ous for their patriotic and their religious 
virtues, Sages,- heroes, ſaints, —— 
and martyrs! Some who have ſuſtained 
our ſinking liberties by their wiſdom ; ſome 
by their valour ; ſome by the energy of their 
| prayers ;—and ſome by their blood. It is, 
moreover, the city in which, for ages, the 
God of Jacob hath dwelt, as in his own 
peculiar habitation. We have therefore a 
natural, and an original intereſt in its peace, 
| Proſperity, and happineſs. As chriſtians, 
Tacknowledge, our * crrizenſhip is in heaven. 
As chriſtians, we are CY + an and 


pil- 


* Phil. iii, 20. + Heb. xi. 13. 
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pilghims on 1 the earth. Neither: are we e Bound 
to conſider ourſelves here, as a part of a 
chriſtian nation. The idea of a chriſtian 
nation, inhabiting a particular ſpot of the 
earth, and governed by chriſtian magiſtrates, 
is repugnant to the very principle of the 
chriſtian inſtitution. Real chriſtians, it is 
true, are called © a holy nation.” + But 
this holy nation is compoſed of individuals 
diſperſed over the different parts of the 
earth. It is a ſpiritual nation, of which 
that of the Jews who dwelt in the land of 
Paleſtine, was an expreſſive type. What- 
ever Civil liberty and civil advantages there- 
fore we may enjoy in this highly-favoured 
country, and for which we ought to be truly 
thankful, we are yet, as chriſtians, in one 
* like the ow? in Babylon. We are 

| _ placed 


* The Author of this divine inſtitution, in that good 
confeſſion which he witneſſed before Pontius Pilate, ſaid, 
« My kingdom is not of this world.” And he has eſtab- 
liſhed, as the fundamental law of his kingdom, the fol- 
lowing maxim, One is your maſter, even Chriſt, and 
all ye are brethren.” His kingdom equally diſowns 

both magiſtrate A ce on earth, though to the civil 
office of the former, it pays an uniform reſpect. 


t 1 Peter ii. g. 
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1 0 "Ir our - heavenly Father in a foo gn 


land; we dwell in a foreign city, and under 


a foreign yoke. Like Abraham, Iſaac, and 


Jacob, we ſojourn in a ſtrange country, 


dwelling, for a ſeaſon, in tabernacles and 


tents. Or, to adopt the language of the 


author to the Galatians, which is more con- 


ſonant to the preſent ſubject, we inhabit, for 


a ſeaſon, that Jeruſalem which now is, and 


” is ſpiritually in bondage with her children. 


But Jeruſalem which is above,” the city to 


which we belong, and to which we aſpire, 


« js free, and is the mother of us all.” 
Regarding then our circumſtances here, 
even in the darkeſt point of view, the duties 
enjoined on the people of Judah in Babylon 
are ſtill incumbent on vs, Even admitting 
that the veſſel of the ſtate (to uſe another 
figure) is in the midſt of a ſtorm, and in 
imminent danger of being wrecked, all the 


paſſengers on board are neceſſarily alike in- 


tereſted in its preſervation. And they who 
have neither authority nor ſkill to interfere 


with the helm, and with the management of 
the ſails, may yet pray unto the Lord for 


it.” They may offer up their ſupplications 
1 To to 
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to him that he would ſay to the tempeſtuous 
wind, be ſtill.” But ſurely our national 
circumſtances are not ſo deſperate. Surely 
it is nothing but the idle folly of alarm that 
makes them appear ſo. Surely we may yet 


conſider ourſelves as the inhabitants of a 


ſtable and well-fortified city. And while 
we confeſs that this is not our reſt ; that we 
are only ſtrangers and ſojourners here, let us 


yet, according to the inſtructions given to 


the Jews in Babylon, purſue with ſpirit 
and vigour all the ſocial intereſts of the city. - 
„ Build ye houſes, then, and dwell in 


them. Plant gardens, and eat the fruit of 
them.” Puſh forward, if poſſible, your va- 


rious manufactures; keep open all the chan- 
nels of your commerce; and let your gold 


circulate with the ſame freedom and confi- a 


dence as uſual. Infinite praiſe is due to the 


mercantile and trading inhabitants of this 
town, for the promptitude and zeal with 


which they ſtepped forward in the critical 
moment, to ſupport the credit of the ſeveral 
banks. Under the influence of ſuch a ſpirit, 


there can be nothing to fear. It will effec- 
tually counteract the unfounded alarms of 


the 


ro SEEK FOR PEACE, | 11 
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tis ignorant and the ſelfiſh ; alarms which, 
as far as they operate, are the very bane of 
a commercial country like this. Stand aloof, 
| brethren, from their example, and guard 
- againſt their deadly infection. Obſerve all the 
inſtructions here given to the captive Jews. 
Not only build houſes, and dwell in them;“ : 
Not only ** plant gardens, and eat the fruit 
of them ;” but, look forward. Secure, by 
marriages, * a riſing generation; and, by a 
laudable induſtry, make the very beſt pro- 
viſion you can for children and grand-chil- 
| dren. They may, and probably will, ſee 
better times. It is a very ancient, and a 
very wiſe maxim, never to deſpair of the 
common-wealth. —-- Succeeding generations 
may reap the fruits of our patient ſtruggles 
and honeſt toils. We are called to © ſow in 
tears; be let us __ that EN will“ reap 
in joy.“ 

Seek, thinks; the peace of the city. Let 
the welfare of the community at large be 
dear to every heart; let it be the object of 
every ſecular aim. What particular line of 
conduct each individual ought to purſue for 
the attainment of this great object, depends 

8 i on 
* Verle 6. 
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| oF = on an infinite variety of circumſtances, of 
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which it is impoſſible to enter into the de- 
tail, To determine this, not only muſt the 
- onto ſtate of things be well conſidered, 


but alſo our ſeveral capacities, and our va- 


rious ſituations in life. The peace of the 


city, the peace of the nation, is indeed an 


obje& of ſuch magnitude and extent, and 
depends on movements ſo complex and ſo 
elevated, that there are few, comparatively, 
who have either talents or powers to contri- 
bute any thing poſitive towards it. Upon 
the wheels of government, whatever buz- 
Zing noiſe we may make for peace, we can 


have little more influence than ſo many flies 
on the wheels of a mail-coach. * But, if we 


can- 
This can be applicable only to a particular congrega- 

tion, as that to which the diſcourſe was firſt addreſſed, and 
by no meansto the public at large. God forbid that the na- 
tion ſhould ever be reduced to the inſignificance ſuggeſted 
by the above figure. If the author had the ſmalleſt chance 
of moving the whole nation, conſtitutionally and legally, 
to petition the throne for an immediate termination of 
the preſent unhappy war with France, and thus to ſeek 
the peace of all Europe, he would “ cry aloud, and 
not ſpare.” But here he is even leſs than a fly on a 
coach- wheel. 


ro SEEK FOR PEACE. | 
cannot poſitively, we may all contribute * ne- 
gatrvely to the peace of the community. It 
1s Within the capacity of each individual to 
lead a quiet and peaceable life 1 in godlinets 
and honeſty.” 294071 
In ſeeking the peace of the community; 
our firſt duty unqueſtionably is, to render 
an uniform obedience to the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment, and to exiſting laws. Perhaps in 
| theſe laws we may be able to diſcover nu- 
merous imperfections. Perhaps we may 
| poſſeſs the fulleſt conviction that ſome things 
would admit of improvement. And we may 
believe that, however perfect in theory the 
conſtitution be, yet, that in its preſent prac- 
tice, it is not abſolutely divine. We may 
be perſuaded that the popular branch of it is 
_ materially defective, and that very ſerious 
_ evils ariſe to the community from this de- 
fect. Yet from every meaſure of popular 
_ reſiſtance, and even from every tumultuous 
move- 


* Perhaps it may be ſuggeſted that peace 1s itſelf a 
mere negative idea; that it means nothing more than the 
abſence of tumult. The above diſtinction, however, 
cannot fail of being underſtood, and the niceties of me- 


taphyſical diſcrimination are foreign to the deſign of this 
Uſcourſe, 
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Ed movemett, far greater evils would flow. 4 


The reaſoning of the apoſtle Paul is there- 


fore ſtrictly applicable to the exiſting govern- 
ment and exiſting laws. Let every ſoul be 
ſubject unto the higher powers. For there is 
no power but of God: The powers that be, 
are ordained of God,” They not only exiſt 
by his permiſſion, but are inſtituted by his 


will, as the ſtanding rule of civil duty.— 
5 Whoſoever therefore reſiſteth the power, 


reſiſteth the ordinance of God: and they that 
reſiſt, ſhall receive to themſelves * condem- 


nation.” Similar to this is the argument of 
the apoſtle Peter on the ſame ſubject. Sub- 


mit yourſelves to every ordinance of man for 


the Lord's ſake: whether it be to the king. 
as ſupreme; or unto governors, as unto them 
that are ſent by him for the puniſhment of- 


evil-doers, and for the praiſe of them that 


do well. For ſo is the will of God, that 


with well-doing ye may put to filence the 


ignorance of fooliſh men. I It is incumbent 
. * Rom. xiii. | 


They who, , 3 the banner of. As Prince of 
Peace, * take the ſword” againſt the civil magiſtrate, 


© ſhall periſh by the ſword.” Matt. xxvi. 52. 


+ 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14, 15: 


| TO SEEK FOR PEACE. 15 
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on us, therefore, as we tender the peace of 
the community, to render a ſtrict homage 
to the exiſting government, and an uniform 
obedience to every exiſting law. We are 
bound by the ſacred authority of our Maſter 
in heaven, to * render unto Cæſar the things 
which are Cæſar's, and to render unto 
all their dues : tribute to whom tribute is 
due, cuſtom to whom cuſtom; fear to whom 


fear, and honour to whom honour.” If in- 
deed we poſleſ: s talents to enlighten, or in- 


fluence to meliorate the legiſlative powers, 
then, the welfare of the community claims 
the exerciſe of thoſe talents, and the exer- 
tion of this influence. That we ſhould ne- 
ver cenſure the meaſures of the civil govern- 
ment, is not the dictate of either reaſon or 
religion. A wiſe man, however, will not 
violently cenſure what he has no chance to 
amend. And there are ſeaſons, perhaps, 


when the love and the purſuit of public 


peace dictate filence even to wiſdom herſelf. 
There are ſeaſons when even the eloquence 
of a Demoſthenes can have no more effect 
than a whiſper in a ſtorm; and when all the 
efforts of the moſt enlightened patriotiſm 
are 
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are neceſſarily ſpent i in vain. Hence permit 


me to obſerve, . | 

. 2dly. That in ſeeki ng the peace + bs 
A ity, it is our duty to bear with Pa- 
tience thoſe public grievances which are ine- 
vitable. Patience is a principal duty of the 
chriſtian calling, and perhaps one. of 'the 
brighteſt ornaments of the chriſtian charac- 
ter. Innumerable are the occaſions for exer- 
ciſing it in our preſent ſtate. And in the 
relation we bear to the civil community, to 


the city, or country in which we dwell, our 


patience ought to have its ; perfect work, that 
we NN be perfect and entire, wanting 


nothing.” We ſhould recollect that the 


good and the evil of our lot on earth are 
alike the appointment of our heavenly Fa- 


ther. If our notions of civil liberty are ſo 


| refined and elevated, that we even deny its 


exiſtence in this country; if theories of poli- 


tical freedom which never can be realized 
in this corrupt world, have rendered us ſo 
ſour and moroſe, that we eſteem ourſelves 
captives, like the Jews in Babylon; ſtill let 
us remember who hath placed us here. Se- 
veral times in the chapter before us, the 


Lord 
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Lord reminds the people of Judah that i it 
was He who cauſed them to be carried away 
captive to Babylon. * And though, it is 
true, we are not ſo immediately, and ſo vi- 
ſibly under his government as the Jews were, 
yet our ſtation and lot are equally of his ap- 
pointment. He who made of one blood, 
all nations of men, to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, hath determined the times be- 
fore appointed, and fixed the bounds of every 


one's habitation. F To ſay that we are cap- 


tives, under the government of Great Britain, 
is, I think, ungrateful and unjuſt. But ſup- 
poſe we were, it is ſtill our duty to ſeek the 
peace of the community in which we dwell. 
And to this end, I repeat it, it is incumbent 
on us to bear with patience thoſe public 
grievances which are inevitable. If we mur- 
mur under the preſſure of unavoidable taxes, 
and ſpend our breath in fruitleſs clamours 
againſt the legiſlature which has impoſed 
them, we do not duly feek the peace of the 
city. Such murmurs are infectious. They 
naturally ſpread from heart to heart, and 
from tongue to tongue. Thus, as from a 
C = root 
u ® Verſes 457, 11. I Acts xvii. 26. 
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root of bitterneſs | ſpringing up, many are 


and whatever public grievances divine pro- 
vidence may inflict. ** Shall there be evil 
Can any circumſtance ariſe, however afflic- | 
tive, but what he ordains ? Certainly not. 

His majeſtic language is, I form the light, | 


and create darkneſs. I make peace and cre- 


ate evil: I the Lord do all theſe things. +” 


preſſure of calamity, « I was dumb, I opened 


| duty this, however, which, I truſt, we ſhall 


far as human calculation can go, our national 


226 "Di 


defiled, ang the community is troubled. Let 
patience. and induſtry, then, unite to ſuſtain 
whatever burdens the legiſlature may impoſe, 


in a City, and the Lord hath not done it?“ * 


Let us then learn one important leſſon from 
the example of David. He ſaid, under the 


not my mouth ; becauſe zhou didſt it. .* 

3. Another duty incumbent on us in ſeek- 
ing the peace of the city, undoubtedly is, to 
defend it againſt every hoſtile invaſion. A 


never be called to perform. And indeed, as 


ſafety from foreign invaſion, at leaſt for the 
preſent, is rendered morally certain by the 
| EIS late 

a Amos i 8 + Iſaiah xlv. 7. 
1 4 Pal. xxxix. „ 
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105 e vietory obtained over the n 
fleet. 15 
4th and laſtly. Seek the peace of the city 
by a due moderation and temper in all poli- 
tical diſcuſſions. ' A free communication of 
ſentiments on whatever relates to the civil 
government, is neither inconſiſtent with the 
chriſtian character, nor with the peace of the 
community. But it is a ſubject on which, 
unhappily, the ſentiments of wiſe and good 
men are ſo very hoſtile to each other, that if 
our tempers be not well guarded, ſocial peace 
and harmony may be materially interrupted. 
What mode of civil government is beſt in 
theory; and what meaſures would be beſt, 
were men, with perfect rectitude of moral 
principle, to enter anew into the ſocial com- 
pact, it would not perhaps be very difficult 
to aſcertain. But, conſidering all circum- 
ſtances as they really exiſt ; all the varieties 
of prejudice, and all the combinations of 
intereſt ; it is not ſurpriſing that men, who, 
with equal ſincerity, ſeek the welfare of 
the community, ſhould judge of men and 


meaſures very differently from one ano- 
| ther. 


iS, 
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the trembling culprit, ke never * the awful court 
of Remewers. 


enn 1 


| ther * An if we once ſuffer be to ĩma- 
| gine that thoſe who differ the moſt widely from 


us in opinion,. muſt therefore be either weak 


or wicked, we greatly err. Such a ſanguine 


and dogmatical temper is inimical to that ſo- 
Cial peace which we are here taught to culti- 


Pate. But we ought not only to ſeek the peace 


of the city by the ſeveral means which have 


been ſuggeſted; ; it is alſo our duty to Pray 


for it. 
Pray unto the Land for Pe 


It is in this way, as Chriſtians, we may 
the moſt eſſentially and effectually ſerve it. 
Our utmoſt power to promote the peace of 
the community by ſocial exertions, is ex- 
ceedingly limited. The peace of a chriſtian 


ſociety, or even the peace of a private. fa- 


mily, we cannot always by our moſt labo- 
rious efforts maintain. How then ſhall our 
| | 7 ein 


* See the late excellent pamphlet of the Honourable 


Thomas Erſkine, to whom, under God, the author ac- 


knowledges himſelf entirely indebted for the feelings 
which prompted this diſcourſe. He has lighted his taper 
from the /un. But that able counſellor has drawn him 
to the bar of a court of juſtice in which, unhappily for 
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ae extend through the vaſt combina- 
tions of ſeven millions a people? How ſhall 
it operate through all the intricate windings 
of prejudice, and the mazes of ſelf- intereſted 
policy? How ſhall we harmonize the jar- 
ring elements of which a nation is compoſed; 
and eſpecially when theſe elements are in a 
ſtate of unuſual perturbation ? The beſt ſocial 
exertions can be of little avail. But the 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.“ Prayer, real and fervent 
prayer, is, I had almoſt ſaid, omnipotent 
to bleſs. Its influence may extend from 
circle to circle until it tranquillize the whole 
land. It may draw down from heaven that 
wiſdom which can at once produce concord 
and peace through all orders and ranks of 
men; that wiſdom which will be ſufficient 
to unite them in bonds of the ſtricteſt amity 
for the common welfare. The hearts of 
kings are in the hand of the Lord; and he 
turneth them as ſeemeth beſt in his ſight. 
He can ſo touch the main ſprings of govern- 
ment as to give to all the movements of the 
vaſt machine regularity and harmony. 


We 


* James v. 16. 
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We ought alſo to pray for che ben 
peace of the city; that the people of Which 
it is compoſed may know that ** peace of 


4 God which paſſeth all underſtanding;” that 
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they be made free indeed” by the Son of 
the Moſt High, and become citizens of the 
heavenly Jeruſalem. 5 

Permit me now to urge Gand motives 
aback may excite us thus to ſeek the peace 
of the community in an we dwell, and 
to pray unto the Lord for it. 

| Firſt then, we are bound to do this by 
ties of gratitude, The people of Judah were 
not, probably, under any obligations of gra- 
titude to king Nebuchadnezzar, nor to the 
inhabitants of Babylon. But ſurely, amidſt 
all our calamities, we are under obligations 
of gratitude to the government and the com- 
munity with which, under divine provi- 
dence, we are connected. Every man de- 
rives many benefits from his neighbours; and 
all derive benefits incalculable from the civil 
government. If, becauſe we ſee, or think 
we ſee, ſome enormities in the public ad- 
miniſtration, we conclude that it affords us 
no benefit, we are guilty of an error ſimilar 
in 
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in kind to that of a man who ſhould deny | 


the beneficence of divine providence, when 
he happens to be caught in a thunder- ſtorm. 


Imagine, for one moment, all government 


aboliſhed, and all public law repealed, — 
What a train of evils would immediately 
enſue! What fraud! What rapine ! What 
plunder ! What murders, would ſoon de- 


ſolate the land! The uncontrolled range of 


lawleſs paſſions would preſently convert this 
fertile, and comparatively happy country, 
into an Aceldama, a field of blood. If there 


be one nation upon the earth that can boaſt a 


better government than our own, yet how 
many are evidently under a far worſe! And 
the local advantages, the religious privileges, 
the literary inſtitutions, the charitable foun- 
dations, and the- commercial eſtabliſhments 
of this iſland, give it perhaps, even at pre- 
ſent, a decided ſuperiority to every other 
ſpot on the globe. From gratitude, then, 
ſeek the peace of the ng and * 
unto the Lord for it. 
2dly. We are bound to do this 15 ties of 
benevolence. It muſt be acknowledged that 


the chriſtian religion extends our ties of be- 


nevolence 
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nevolence to all mankind. Knoll 


that ſacred code which, as chriſtians, we - 


profeſſedly revere, the law of neighbourhood = 


knows no other limits than thoſe of the hu- 
man race, And by the example of the good 
Samaritan, we are taught that to bind up 
the wounds and to relieve the ſorrows of an 


enemy, is a duty required of us. In ſhort, 
we are ſtrictly forbidden to injure our neigh- 
bours, and ſtrictly commanded, as far as we 


have ability and opportunity, to do good 


unto all men. The law of charity, however, 
which obliges us to produce the greateſt poſ- 


fible quantity of good to our fellow-men, 


neceſſarily confines within a narrow ſphere, 
our active benevolence. The intereſts of our 
own country will fully occupy all our powers. 
And if, under the notion of an univerſal 


charity, we attempted to render ſervice to 
a foreign nation at war againſt i it, we ſhould 
| poſitively betray thoſe intereſts. We ſhould 
ſacrifice fidelity and juſtice to a viſionary phi- 
lanthropy. And if we only abandon all pa- 


triotic ſentiment, though we may not be 
miſchievous, we ſhall be nearly uſeleſs on 


| the earth. The mere citizen of the world, 
Who 


| who boaſts an univerſal and Ne gn 1 
ede to oi AER is. little better, as A 
member of ſociety, than an oak in the fo- 
_ reſt, which impartially waves 8 
to every quarter of the horizon according as 
che ſeveral winds chance to blow. The ſo- 
cial benevolence, therefore, which our re- 
 ligion enjoins, limits our active exertions, 
_ atleaſt in ſeaſons of general ſtratagem and 
war, to the intereſt of that community in 
which we. dwell. And here our exertions 
ſhould be zealous and indefatigable. mY 
Finally; /o/f-intereft. obliges us to 9 
the peace of the community, and to pray 
unto the Lord for it. This is the only ar- 
gument urged i in the text; becauſe with 
men in general, and even with good men, it 
is an argument of greater force than any other. 
deek the peace of the city, and pray unto 
the Lord for it: for | in the peace thereof | 


ſhall, 28 have _ "4; py e 
5 1 PR | Our 


= ls july be been bee the 35550 
in Babylon were capable of being actuated by a higher 
motive. The Moſaic economy was little calculated to 
expand the mind beyond the boundaries of a national 
ſelf-intereſt. Patriotiſm and piety were almoſt the only 
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. ſperous eee long as we remain 
=”; in it we are indiſſolubly bound. If peace 
eo reign, through our bo ders, We ſhall ſhare 
_ Ie e 1 mile... But if ps once 
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A and fa Ming; a ſyſtem, to which, as a nation, we ſeem 
0 be ſomewhat too partial. Not that atpidſt our national 
1 = eeenormities we are remarkably guilty of deſpiſing the 
= good creatures of God. A. diſcerning-{peRator: of the 
_ m_ luxuries with which our tables are daily loaded, would 
E be in little danger of miſlaking us for the diſciples of 
John the Baptiſt. But perhaps, like the Jews, we are 
too much inclined to compenſate for the deficiencies of 
moral juſtice and univerſal charity, by public faſts and 
adts of an au ſtere devotion. God forbid that the ſolemn 
5 national faſt which this diſcourſe. commemorates, ſhould” 
meet that awful reproof, © Behold, ye faſt for ſtrife and 
debate, and to ſmite with the fiſt of wickedneſs!” 
When the author ſays above, our tables,” he begs 
he may not be miſunderſtood, His meaning 18 the ſame 
as if we were to ſay © our merchant ſhips.” He has no 
perſonal ſhare in either. He can ſay, however, with a true | 
thankfulneſs, that hitherto, he has never, from neceſſity, 
kept ſo much as one faſt-day. Would to God all the 
Inhabitants of this iſland could join in me fame grateful 
| e But alas! — — — 
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Leit its Horli®ihead,/ell bor cab pd; 
meſtic comforts ilk be andy Blaſted, I . 
2 attempt to paint the horrours of 5 
anarchy and popular tumult. It is a. tafleſ'- | _ 7Þ 
indeed, to which I feel myſelf utterly un 
175 equal. It e ta the maſterly pencil 6 1 
à Burle, the exquiſite colouring of whoſe 2 
eloquence, glowing with all the fire of his 
rage, can ſcarcely exceed the truth. * It is 
a very miſtaken notion that popular tumult 5 
can affect only the ſeats of royalty and no- 
- bility ; the ſeats of opulence and of pen- 


where honeſty reſides, the evil equally ex — 3 
tends. Through all the gradations of ſociety J 


there is a chain of dependence n bis 
peace alone can preſerve entire. And when _ 
th. PA ee this hog is broken, con- 

; obo feos outta bt] fuſion 


722 Ru Mc. E Burke' 8 5 of his 5 political prin” 

ciples, is a circumſtance which muſt neceſſarily wound 

the heart of philanthropy. Yet whatever may be the 

deſtructive tendency of his preſent views, to regard. his 
late writings as the mere effuſions of an intereſted and A 

| Venal orator, is ſurely inconſi ſtent with that charity which 


* thinketh no evil.” As far as he is an enemy to popular <2 
tumult, he yet deſerves to. be univerſally hailed as the Y 
friend of virtue and the friend of man. | 4 
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opular e 7 — then, the peace of 


the community: for in the peace thereof 

ſhall ye have peace 91 25 
National proſperity is now perhaps, even 
ond our moſt ſanguine hopes, at leaſt for 

a long ſeries of years to come. Peace, how- 


ever, is the ſovereign good. And . 
either 
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ever, not only to aim at ecu the very 
that can be attained ; but alſo to N. 


2 e worſt that can ariſe. 
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eee refis: on 1 


e epoſe th 
as it were, upon a flender plank on 
ſom of the great deep. Unleſs our hope, 


as an anchor of the ſoul both {ure aj ſted- 
faſt, enter into that which is within 


rent ſecurity, one hour may produce a move- 
ment which will overwhelm us for ever. 
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National commotions may ariſe;— nations 
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